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THE RE POET 



OF THE 



PEESIDENT OF THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST, 



FOE 



THE ACADEMIC YEAR OP 1852-53. 



TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 



May it Please Your Majesty, 

I have the honour of submitting a Report of the condition of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, for the Session 1S52-53, and for the present Session up to this 
date ; and in doing so, it affords me much satisfaction to record, as heretofore, 
my favourable testimony regarding the zeal and indefatigable labour of the Pro- 
fessors, the unremitting attention of the Students, the influence of the ordinances 
of the College sanctioned by your Majesty, in sustaining discipline and harmony 
in every department, and also in respect to the observance of the important 
regulations which prescribe to the Deans of residences their duties of spiritual 
supervision and instruction. 

The sequel of the Report will bear out this general statement of approval; 
but I cannot here overlook the salutary effect of the provision made by your 
Majesty, in constituting a Council representing the various sections of the 
College, whose members are elected annually by the Professors of the two 
departments of the Arts, and by those of Medicine and Law. The internal power 
of government and consultation thus secured by statute, possesses advantages 
which none can lietter appreciate than the head of a College, that embraces 
diversified interests, and who, besides being Chairman of the Council, has, as 
President, additional responsibility to sustain. ’ 

This principle of representation and of mutual co-operation under accounta- 
bility to the Crown, is found by its operation to secure the objects of internal 
administration contemplated by the foundation of the Colleges. - 
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The subjoined Return shows an increase of Students in the present Session 
as compared with the last. This has taken place principally in the department 
of the Arts, the most likely one to be affected injuriously through public depres- 
sion, or beneficially through returning general prosperit}'. 





SssstoNS. 




1843-50. 


1050-51. 


lO.n-52. 


18S2-53. 


1853-.W. 


Matriculated, ..... 


90 


no 


120 


98 


114 


Non- Matriculated, .... 


105 


75 


69 


50 


54 


In attendance, .... 


195 


ISo 


180 


148 


168 


Entered, but did not attend, 


- 


1 


3 


4 


1 




195 


18G 


192 


152 


169 


Established Church, 


33 


33 


40 


32 


36 


General .iLssembly, .... 


111 


109 


105 


S3 


94 


Non-Subscribers, .... 


24 


21 


IS 


10 


13 


Roman Catholics, .... 


5 


10 


14 


15 


14 


Wesleyan Methodists, 


4 


4 


5 


4 


6 


Covenanters, ..... 


7 


6 


C 


1 


2 


Seceders, ..... 


3 










Independents, 


1 


1 


_ 






Baptists, 


1 


_ 


1 


2 


o 


Religious denomination.? not declared. 


6 


1 


- 


~ 


- 




195 


185 


ISO 


148 


168 



Signed, Rd. OTTLTOir, Registrar. 

The following Synopsis of Lectures, together with the full digest of the subjects 
which have been discussed and examined on in each class, will afford some idea both 
of the extent of the labour of Professors and Students, and of the comprehensive 
and sound course of instniction which has been pursued in the different depart- 
ments. I feel confidence in di'awing attention to this important portion of the 
present Report. 

I have not supplied any Return in regard to the Professorship of Celtic Lan- 
guages, as no Student has entered that class since the opening of the College. 
It is just, however, to state that the Professor is always ready to perform his 
duty, if required, and that he has annually delivered a Course of Lectures on the 
literature and philology arising out of the study of the Celtic Tongues, to such 
Students and others as may have felt an interest in the discussions. 



[SrNorsis. 
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6 EEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 

DIGEST OF SUBJECTS. 

Greek. 

lu tlie Greek Class, as in all those ’cvluch are attended during t^o sessions, the bu.-.iness, as well 
as the hours assigned to the Students of the different years, is necessarily different; but it is always 
distributed into three simsltaneous processes, viz., public examinations, lectures more or less formal, 
and exercises written at home and commented on in the class. 

In the first session, the complex and self-contained structure of the Greek Language is subjected to 
a close analysis ; carried out, on the one hand, by tracing words to tbeir crude forms, by classifying 
terminations, both tho primary and the flexional, and by discriminating anioug analogically correct 
forms those actually used in different ages and dialects ; ou the other hand, by exliibiting the methods 
by which words are combined in simple clauses, clauses are knit in sentences, and sentences compose 
periods less or more complicated. Some prose work (last session, the fifth Boole of Xenophon’s 
Anahttsis; this session, the P/fnecfo« of Plato) furnishes the materials for this analysis; while the 
Students read and translate it, or, as often, re-translatc off-haud portions of it when read out in 
English before them by the Professor. Besides s^'utactical plueuomcna, the laws and charactoiistics 
of both epic and dramatic versification are expounded aud exemplified, in conimeiitiiig upon a book 
of the Ilias, and upon some tmgedy — as, last session, JEschylus’ I^rometheus Vinctus, and, this 
session, the Elcctra of Sophocles. 

In the second session, ^vhile, along with some Attic oration or philosophical ti'catise, consecutive 
portions of Herodotus, and along ndth some Attic tragedy or comody a book of the Odyssey, form 
the basis of prelections, the previous discipline is continued and extended; the distinctions of dialect 
and style are more fully elucidated; tho origin, growth, and fortunes of the epos, the di-ama, history, 
and other departments of literature, are more distinctly unfolded; discussions on points of mythology, 
geography, chronology, archfeology, esthetics, &c., are more freely introduced and more amply 
treated. The Students are ref^uired to turn Herodoteau Greek, at sight, into Attic, ‘altering both tho 
forms of words and the structure of sentences ; to re-translatc pa^sstiges into Greek prose and verse ; 
aud also to give in original essays in both forms of composition. 

Coasidering the variety of subjects which enter simultaneously into tho Collegiate Conrso, tho 
btudeuts gencinlly appear to give a fair share of their attention to the business of tho Greek Class. 
Several times in the week a considerable number attend exti-a lectures, at wbich uo note is taken of 
their presence or their absence. 

The Professor has repeated his expression of regret, that the unfurnished state of this CoHo'to, 
in respect to books, maps, plans, coins, sculptures, engravings, models, and similar subsidiaries "to 
tlie study of the Classics and of Archa?ology, seriously impedes and discoui-agea the efi.'orts of both 
teacbers and taught within its walls. 



Latin. 

The course read tn the Latin Classes, doling the Sessions lSjO-51, 18J1-52, 1352-53, lS53-5i is 
as follows : — ’ 

During tho Session 1S50-51, during the — 

First rerin— Were read aud exi)laiue.l tho Third and Pourth Eook.s of the Odes of lloi-ace, and the 
Satires of Juvenal, in the Junior Class; in the Senior Class, the Second Book of the of 

Tacitus. 

^iecoiul Livy, Book 4, and part of Book 5, Juvenal, and ono play of Tcronce, in the 

Class; and in the Senior Class, Cicero in Verrem de Praetura Urbana, and do Signis. 

Fkinl Term — Cicero, pro lege Slaniiia, aud pro Miloue, and Tacitus Annals, Book 1, in tho 
Junior Clas.s; in the Senior Class, Cicero Aetiones Verriiuc continued, and Juvenal. 

Stssion 185i-5!2. 

Fu-slTm-ii — Horace: Odes, Books 3 and 4, aud Ejiistola? Cieeronis Select:!', in the Junior Class • 
and m the Senior, Tacitus, Annals, Books 2 and 3. ^ 

Second derm — Tacitus: Anuals, Book 1, and Terence, Andvia, and Cicero pro Cluentio, in the 
Junior Class ; m the Senior, Tacitus, Annals, continued, and Cicero in Terrem, the Divinatio 
and the Accusatio, prima and seounda. ’ 

Tkiril Km— Juronal: Silires, 3, 8, 10, Livy, Book 1, iu tie Junior Class: in tke Senior 
Cicero m \ errem continued, and Juvenal. ’ 

Session 1852-53. 

''"'tie &nill^°““ ' in Terrem in 

SeconJ Kmi— T acHns; Anmls, Book 1, and Terence, Adelplii, in tke Junior Oiass ; and Oicoro 
ip V errem, and Tu.sculaa Disputations, Book 1, in the Senior. '^it-cro 

oS-*' Knilns, Books 1 to 3, 

Session 1S53— 54. 

Fast rcrui-Thc Junior Class hare read Livy, Book 22 ; and the Senior Class, Cicero in Verrem 

kccMd The Junior Class are reading Cicero pro Sextio, tho Interrogatio in Vatiniuiu and 

LucreSui ^Eook T ^ Pinibus, Books 1-3, Tacitus’ Histories, Book l' and 

T/itrd Ttrm~Ckero \ Tusculan Disputatione.s, Book 1, and Horace, Epistles, will be read in the 
Junior ; and the Georgies of Virgil in the Senior Class. 

The aulkora read daring tkese four sessions by tke Jnnior and Senior Classes resnectively and 
explained by the Professor, have been, therefore, the followino- •— 1 /j « 

Cicero-Epistolffi Selecte; Pro Cluentio; Pro Milone; Pro lege Manilla, in Verrem Divinatio 
and tres hbn Accusationiim; Pro Sextio; De Piuibus, Boobs 1 to 3 ; Tusculan Questions' 
Boob 1, m Vatinium. ’ 
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Virgil — Georgies. 

Horace — Odes, Books 1 and Satires; Epistles. 

Terence — Andria and Adelplii. 

Tacitus — Annals, Books 1 to 3. 

Livy — Books 1, 4, 5, 23. 

Juvenal — except Satires 3, 6, 9. 

Persius — except Satire 4. 

Lucretiu.s — ^Book 1. 

Tie Junior Class is that composed of Stndcnts of the Tear; the Senior that composed of 
Students of the Second Year. ^ 

The Professor, therefore, has each set of Students only two years, at most, under his care - no 
attendance on lectures m Latin or Greek being required of Students in their third year. ^ 

The Professor requires the Class to prepare for each lecture a certain portion of the authors in 
course of being read. If an^y Student is found to have neglected doing this, without his being able to 
assign a satisfactory reason for doing so, his name is strude ofi‘ the roll of attendance for that day. 
Tlio Professor sometimes translates himself to the Class, sometimes requires them to translate aloud 
malcing such corrections and observations as may he necessary fully to explain the passage, and to 
throw light on the idiom of the author, ami the structure and analogy of the language. 

Besides this, full statements of the historical and legal points involved in the authors read, are 
furnished by him. 

Exercises in Latin Proso Composition are also given by him, from time to time. 

The Professor lias expressed his deep regret that this College possesses none of those snhsidiai-ies 
which are alino.st essential to the study of Classic Literature j there being not a single map, plan, 
coin, or cast of coin, i;c,, to w-hicli he might refer in elucidation of the subject : and that the classical 
part of the library is most inadequately supplied. 



HisTonY AND English Liteilvidue. 

Pj'ofsisorship of HHoth and English Literature, lSoS-54. 

The Professor of History and of English Literature has two Classes ; one entitled the Class of the 
English Language, which is tauglit for one term, aixl is attended, according to the Curriculum for 
Degrees in Arts, by Students of the First Year; the other entitled the Class of History and of 
English^ Literature, which is taught for two terms, and is attended by Students of the Third Year. 

It is irapurtimt to observe, that by this arrangement there is added to the two distinct subjects, 
which are combined in the designation of the chair, a third subject perfectly distinct from either; 
each of the three, at the same time, like every other great department of human knowledge and 
speculation, having several subdivisions. 

I. The Class of the English Language is taught by means of — 

1. A Course of Lectures on the origin, history, and constitution of the language, and on the 
principles of Universal Grammar. 

2. Examinations on a printed text-book, prepared by the Professor, entitled, “ Outlines of the 
History of the English Language.” 

3. Exercises in Composition, both in prose and verse; and 

4. A Course of Critical Ecadings, directed more especially to the philology of the language, 
both in its principles and in its details. For this last branch it is found necessary to have 
a numbor of voluntary meetings during the Second Term, whicb, however, have, in the present 
session, been attended hitherto, with scarcely an exception, by every member of the Class. 

The business of the Class, thus conducted, may be skated to comprehend the subjects of Universal 
Grammar, or the Philosophy of Language generally, with the Elements of Comparative Grammar 
and of Linguistic Ethnology, the Philology of the English Language, and the Practice of English 
Composition. 

The principal works recommended to the attention of the Students are, the ‘'Proceedings of the 
Philological Society;” Guests’.s “History of English Pdiythms;” Taylor’s Edition of Horne Tcoke’s 
"Diversions of Purloy;” Professor Ivey’s “Alphabet;” Thom.son’s “ German-English Analogies;” 
Dr. Latham’s “English Language;” Trench’s “Study of Words;” and the “English Synonymes,” 
edited by Archbishop Whately, together with the loading Dictionaries and Grammars. 

II. In the Class of History and of English Literature, the whole of the First Term, and also a 
part of the Second, have, this session, been given to History. And the teaching of that subject lias 
embraced the Outlines of Historical Gcograpliy; the Elements of Chronology; a sketcli of the General 
History of the World; a Coui-so of Lectures on the Science of Historical Investigation; and a minute 
survey, by way of illustration, of a portion of the History of England, from the Eonnan Conquest 
to the accession of Henry II., including the progress of the constitution and of society, as well as 
the course of public events and transactions, and with special reference to the original authorities, 
(in 80 far as was practicable in our lamentable doatitutiou here of books of ail kinds), and to the 
bibliography of the subject. Ho text-book was used, but examinations were regularly Leld, tbe 
Students being left to collect the facts necessary to he remembered from the lectures, and from any of 
the common histories. The hooks recommended and referred to were far too numerous to he 
mentioned here. 

The subject of English Literature, with which the Class is now engaged, is treated both historically, 
and in reference to the principles of mstlietic and critical science. For the history of our literature, 
a work of the Professor’s, entitled “ Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England," 
is employed as a text-book; the portion of the subject that is proposed to begone over in the present 
session being that extending from about the middle of the sixteenth to tbe middle of the seventeenth 
century. On the subject of Literature, as one of the forms of the Artistic, a Course of Lectures is 
delivered. There are regular examinations both on tbe text- book and on the lectures; and weekly 
essays, or other exercises in writing, are exacted throughout this part of the Course. _ 

The number of Students in the Class of the English Language has been, in the present seMion, 2o ; 
that of those in the Class of History and English Literature, 19; two of those in each Class arc 
Non-Matriculated. 
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Modern Languages.' 

The foreign Modern Languages taught up to the present day are French and German. The 
Students generally select the former for their College Course ; one-fourth of the Class, on an average, 

however, take up hoth languages; very few tahe German alone. 

The mechauism and peculiarities of the respective languages are c^efully lilustiatcd by the 
Professor, who is unremittingly endeavouring to enable the Students to thmk m that laiipivgo winch 
they are pursuing. To effect this, the Students are made to tinnslate more frequently Ironi their 
mother tongue into the one to be acquired, than Djce r<a-sa, and orally return, without delay, m I'rcucli 

or Gennan, any sentence that may be proposed in English. t-* * 

The Professor also occasionally delivers a Lecture ou the History of Freuch or German Litciatuie. 
or Language. On all those topics the Students are frequently examined. 

The books recommended are, plays from Guthe and Schiller; from Cpmcille, Racine, and Molibro , 
also historical writings in both languages. Some one of these hooks is cntieally read aloud, uucc a 

week, by the Students, and turned by them into English. . „ „ , 

The result of these proceeding.^, considering the very short time allowed, has geucitaiy 
satisfactory. At the end of the session the Students wlio, almost aU, began, as it were, with A, 15, L, 
■R’crc alde"^ to translate tolei-ably well an easy French or German author, and also gcnorally made a 
crood attempt at turning the &glish into the Modern Language. They were also pretty welUc- 
quainted with the leading features of the history of that language which they have been pursuing, 
and satisfactorily answered the principal questions of its grammar. i , • • 

The Students attenJiug to the Modern Languages daring one session only, and beginning, so to 
say, at the very foot of the hill, have, unfortunately, no time left to enter the field for Comparative 
Grammar. 



Mathematics. 

Attendance on this Class is prescribed to all Students in the Faculty of Arts during the first year 
of their Course ; during the .second year they are required to attend either a higher Course of 
ilathematies, or of Latin and Greek. ... i ,i -^r o i- ^ . 

All Students in the Bepartuicut of Engineering are required to attend the Mathematical Classes 

^'^Befoi^^entS?^ Students are required to pass an examination in the First and Second Books of 
Euclid and in small portion of Algebra. Practically they are generally well prepoi-ed in tho 
prescribed portiou.s of Euclid, while, on the contrary, it has been necess^y, with a large portion of 
the Class, to commence the instruction in Algebra from the very beginning. A considerable number 
of the Students are candidates for Mathematical Scholarships at entrance, and these are generally well 
prepared in the first six hooks of Euclid, aud a considerable portion of Algehi-a and Plane Trigo- 

“°0?this account the iustructiou of the first year in Mathematics has been given in two divisions. 
The lower division ha.s been carefully taken through such portions of the first six books oi Euclid as 
they had not previously prepared, and have received instruction in Algebra as far as the progressions, 
and in Plane Trigonometry as far as the solution of triangles, with the use of logarithms and trigo- 
nometrical tables. The instruction of the upper division comprises a complete Course of Algebra and 
Trigonometry, with the principal historical properties of the Conic Sections, treated goometrically. 

In the present session, the Council has sanctioned the employment of the Senior Mathematics 
Scholar in giving a portion of instruction 1o the lower division. This ai-rangcment, while it aflords 
a greater number of boui-s to the lower division, enables the Professor of llathematics to gn’e more 
attention to the upper division, and has been found to work very satisfactorily. 

In the second year tho subjects of lecture are Analytical Geometry, the Differential and Integral 
Calculus and the first three sections of the Principia of Newton ; and, iu addition to this, when tho 
progress’ of the Students has been sufiicientlv rapid during the early part of the session, the solution 
of the simpler kinds of Differential Equations, and the Principles of Analytical Solid Geometry. 
Spherical Trigonometry and the Theory of Eipations are uot included in the subjects of lecture, but 

are required from the candidates for Science Scbolarships of the third year. 

The iostructiou is carried on principally by questions, to whicli the Students are required to write 
the answers at the time, under the eye of the Professor, the questions having reference to portions of 
the subject, which they are required to prepare at home. Tho Professor then corrects their answers, 
and gives such explanations as are requisite. 



The Physical Classes. 

The subjects taught in the Physical Classes are distributed under three subdivisions — Natural 
Philosophy, Experimental Physics, and Practical Mechanics. 

The subjects comprised in' the Course of Natural Philosophy are Mechanics (under its several 
statical and dynamical subdivisions). Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Optics, and 
Astronomy. The Students who attend this class are the Matriculated Students who are seeking a 
Degree in Arts, the Engineering Students of the second year, and Non-Matricu!ated Students, some 
of whom are candidates for the ministry in the Presbyterian Churches. Attendance at the lectures 
three days in each week, during the three Terms, is imperative on all those Students ; two days in 
the week their attendance is optional. In tlie lectures, attendance ou which is imperative, such 
mathematical proofs and illustmtions only are introduced as a person reasonably prepared in the six 
first books of Euclid and Elementary Algebra might easily comprehend. The teaching is by prelection, 
and although no text-books are prescribed, the ordinary elementary works on the several subjects are 
pointed out and referred to. At the lectures, attendance on which is voluntary, the demonstrations 
and investigations are pursued in a more systematic and mathematical method, so as to require a 
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knowledge of Analytic Geometry, Conic Sections, and tlio Differential and Integral Calculus. Text- 
linoks are used for tlie guidance of tlie Students attending these lectures, who are. chiefly those "who 
are intending to compete for honors. These text-books are Earnshaw’s Statics, Wilson’s Dynamics 
Miller’s Hydrostatics, Lloyd’s Optics, Herschel’s Astronomy, and two of Airy’s Tracts, with occasional 
reference to Du Hamel’s Conrs lie JIecanic|uo and to Poisson’s Works. 

Tlie Class of Bxporimcutal Physics is attended by the same Students, and also by Agricultural 
Students of the tirst year, and by Medical Students of the third yuiir. The subjects of these lectures 
are taught entirely without mathematical denioustratlon, by the aid of experiments, illustrations, 
drawings, and models, and such works as I/irdncr’s Handbook, Golding Bird’s Physics, Webster’s 
Physics, Aniott's Element?. Pnuill’t, Poscliel, and such like standard works are referred to, and 
recommended to the attentioii of the Stmlents. Tiie subjects of Heat, Electricity, and Electro-Mag- 
netism are at present chiefly tanght in the Chemical Class. 

The Pi-actical Mechanical Class is attended by Students in Engineering of the second year. The 
lectures and instructions are given twice in the week. The subjects embraced ai-e the nature and 
estimate of work done; the kinds of work reijuirorl to be done; lint nature aud laws of friction, and 
other useless resistance.?; the moving powers at our cominaiul, their respective nature and the law.s 
which govern their action; the manner in which they are, hy machinery, oemnected Avitli, and ojiposed 
to the resi.stances ; the construction of machines; the principles of strength of materials as opposed to 
strains; the e<juilibriimi of .strnctnres, framc-s, roofs, arches, domes; the general juineiples of mechan- 
ism; general maxims in the structure and working of machines: inaxiiiium effects of machines; 
bydiMulic engines; the steam ougiue. Tlio works used as guides to the studies of the Students in this 
class are selections from Llo^’d's ami Piobiuson’.s Mechanics, Willi.s’s Principles of Mechanism, Barlow 
on Materials and Oon.struotiou, Hoilgkin-son’s Experimental Deseavches, Trcdgold, Tate’s Elementary 
Treatises aud Exercise.?, and selected unmhers of Weale’s lludimcntary Series. 



Chemistry. 

In the Class of Chemi.5try the greater part of the Coui-so Is devoted to pure Chemistry; but 
the Elements of the Sciences of Heat and Electricity, paiticularly in their relations with Chemistry 
proper, arc al.so taught. The application of the.se sciences to the arts are particularly referred to; and 
it has been the constant endeavour of the Professor to communicate to the Students as precise and 
accurate information as possible on the subjects treated in his lectures, and to train them to habits of 
eireful observation and accurate thinking. With tliia view a weekly examination of the whole class 
is held, at which the Students arc subjected to a searching examination on the business of the 
preceding week; and further to encourage a ta.sto for seiciilific inquiry, and also to train a certain 
number of practical chemists, a limited number of the best Students are admitted, by examination, as 
working pupil.? into the chemic.rl laboratory, where they have an opportunity of aeipiiring a know- 
ledge of chemical analysi.?. This latter an-angement has now been in practice for three years, andhas 
already been attended with the best results. 



Natural History. 

The Zoological Department of the Course oecnpies the first term and greater part of tlie second, and 
comprehends the outlines uf anatomy aud pliw-iiology of animals, followed hy systematic zoology, and 
remarks on the distribution of animals. 

The Botanical part comprehends vegetable anatomy and physiology, systematic botany, and distri- 
bution of vegetable forms. In .odditir>n to the Glass Lectures (four days for Arts and five for Medical 
Students.) meetings ai'o held in the Botanic Garden, aud practical excursion.? made into the neigh- 
bouring country. 

The subject of Physical Geography is supplemental to the above courses, and is delivered to Arts 
Students of the third year, during the first term of the .session. 

This course coniprcliends chiefly lectures on the structure aud form of continents and i.slands ; the 
distribution of iiiountaiii system.?, rivers, and lakes ; the ocean, its currents, temperature, itc. ; the 
atmosphere, it? currents, Ac. ; min, snow, Ac. The preceding subjects are considered in relation to 
tl)e geographical distribution of animals an<l plants. 

Tliesc ditforcut lirar.chos are illustrated hy specimens or drawing?, or hotli, a.? the ca.=e may he. 

It is to he regrettcil, however, that at present there is a deficiency of both the means of iilustratlon 
alluded to. 

G. Dickie, ji.d., Pnifcssor of Natural History. 



Logics. 

Student.? attend this class four days each week during twelve week.? of the second session. On 
two of these days there are examinations on a text-bord< of Formal -Logic, with short prelections on 
the said text-book, and also the oral explanation of philosophic terms, the reading of Essays by the 
•Students, and the criticism of them by the Professor. On tlie other two days the Professor delivers 
written Lectures. This Course of Lectures is divided into two parts : Finsi, Geseeal Look, or an 
Exposition of the Laws of Thought in general, that is, whatever be the object of thought, embracing 
Notions, Judgment, and Reasoning : Secondly, Particttlar Looic, or the Development of the Laws 
of Thought, as directed to particular classes of objects, comprising Demonstrative Evidence, Pro- 
bable Evidence, Induction, Analogy, Teleology, and the Relation of the Organon of Bacon to that of 
Aristotle. The prominent topic in the second part is the Method of Induction, which is treated under 
the heads : — I. The Means, being generally Systematic Observation, and more particularly Analysis, 
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Observation Proper, Experiment, Ilypotliesis, Explication of tbe Conception. II. The End, bein? 
tne -LJscovery of Liases (as in Natural History, or Causes (as in Natural Philosophy, A-c.) 
lU. Ihe Canons of Classes and Causes by which we may reach the End by the Means. The Stu- 
dents are required to give m a short written essay every ten days. At the P.ass Examination, at the 
Close, about oue-half of tbe questions bear upon subjects discussed in the text-book, and the other 
hall upon topics explained in the lectures. 



Met.vi>iivsics. 

This Class meets four days each week, and an hour each day. durino' the first fwn /<• *i 
Sim ' third year. On one of theso^days there is a ri'-id eLmi 

“f S -'l lomai-ks Ijy the Professor on the second half of tlm Epitome of the Historv 

of Philosophy, sanctioned by the University of Eiance {translated by Ileiiryf I„ this inrt of tl,o 
ex -book there is an ahstiact of the doetrines of the moie eminent pfilosoS:, wim ha veTon fsh d 
m this country, and on the continent of Europe, from the tiiiio of Bacon to tlio i, resent Lv XI 
another of these d.ays there is an examination on the tvfillcn lectures, together with Se readihi end 
criticism of essays ; the students being required to give in a carefully written essay ovelw forSt 
to the Professor, who reads it at home, and selects certain portions of it to be read id f1.o Jo., i 
he criticises it. These essays are on the loading suhjeots disciissh in the iXta 
other two days the Professor delivers ehahorale written loctures. He lieolns the emrse with o IV w 
lectures on die Method of luvestigatiou, which is that of Induction, and oi?MmJ and Body and thmi 
proceeds to divide his course into two parta, PsvoHoioor and Metaphysics Peopep.. ^ ‘ 

Under Psyeiioioav he treats (1) of the Powers or Faculties of the Jlind and f»l of the Tow. f 
he Succession of Thought, He classifies the faculties as follows i-I The f 

ties 1 ^ a, Porception ; b, Conscioiisuess. II. The Eoprodnotive Faculties ; a MLiorv° 4 

Tsi’rf r Tt E»^'"MarceXX (“l ')tflj^e “(“) X'lime 

of the mind, and that they operate spontaneously, but that we can mal-a i constitution 

use of them only after we have detected tbeir nature by a careful inducLn He ^ 

tbe True, the Lovely, and tbe Moially Good. Under tlie first he trealrm nf i?- ? 

such as Body, Spirit, Substance, Space, Time, Dynamic Power, tbe lufiuS and f° Prin 

ment, sncli as Substance and Quality, Mathematical Vxioms Cause Xd Fffec. TT , 

he trcitts of that which eaUs forth ejotiou, and discusses very briefly SenSurc o?Eem,tt“ n'X’ 

the Sood, without entering into the subject of Ethics lie sIioX that r“ i ‘/i .F”.'*®'' 

tion between Moral Good ind Evil. He closes this coiisc by showine how Ul 

omduot us to the belief in a Being who is at one and the sLe S fcXfS Cfflte 



Highee Class of Logic and Metaphysics. 

theXro£X“pX\rst:S^^^^^^^ -lo been under 

two hour, each week, dXing thrjrr;mr.e”X t 'rnm^o? tb"'' ““ X ‘‘'S™ 

0 . reading is prescribed to the student, on which L is exauiiLtUiTfb P 'J"®“l«'-aUy large course 
prclectiune of his own. Last session the studontci ” p ‘X Professor, who intersperses 

Cousin’s Criticism upon it, lleiA I^^ason; with 

portions of I). Stewart’s Pbilosoi-hv Part IT 'U’liPTrnir and large 

J. S. Mill’s Logic. This tutnts PWosophy of the Inductive Sciences, afd 

the Laws of Thought, and are about to protS to I W f an^M^r 

been reconimended to read D. Stewart’s ^ ^ ^ ^ Sletapliysies they have 

fatious up, , 01 , del to Eeid, and fr£le„XS tujXntXXeT Hamilton's fosser- 

theism on the other. ^ Atheism on the ono band, and Pan- 



GeoLOGY aIXD Mixeralogy. 

The Loiirscs consist of lecturo.9, demonstrations, and examinatious The Tf.«i n 
braco. the geiioml principle, of the .eienco, and a detailed^ «gZn oXtho Su^^^oXTlir 
logical, and economic characters of all tbo formaf-inn® 'Ti.« ic * P“®oa5f>iogical, lithe- 

ust of the nccaesary in.tromcufa and ifthTStiuctioo S Xi'e T 
The characteristic fossils of the different formations arc renlfed fa^iliaTw 
specimens as the funds allowed of, and an excellent serlsT d, • exhibition of such 

the mnstration of the underground workings of mines of copper, coal” &o. ™ *<■ 
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luthe Mincralogical Coarse tie Stadeata ate instructed in tie most modem crnstallo-mnW I„ 
models, and exsrcieod witl the reacctmg goniometer. The eleetm el.omlo,! 1 “7 

is then e.xplained, and an extensive snife'it minemb in the tSmn'm L 
the lustruction of the Students. The Professor is now addint^ the crvstallocrrSMn l *i 
mul,m te every species in the coses, so as to increase the edn“elS\STtamStrS^ 

ceSngZZS. ““I explanations given of the subjects of the pro- 



Civil Engineering. ’! 

The course of instruction iini>arlcd to Stndonls in this Ota includes the princinles and nmotice of 
snrveymg and practical geodesy, together with the principles and practice of levh h“irmaLw 
sections, mapping, and , hawing This course is oouSned to Studente of the Srst year ° 110.^0® 
second year are mstrncted m the general branches of Civil Engineering, inclndiL envineerin/and 
general architcctnro, the formation of railw.ays, roads, bridges ; the strength and pfonerties of mate 
rioJ, and every other britnch of general constrnotion ; hydra, die engineering, inclSdiSv orate ‘wS 
and all works connected with hydrauiics ; the principles of construction of the steam-engine’^ with 
the nature and properties of steam as a moving power ; practical mechanics, and engineering a’nanii! 

Jons Godwin, 

20th February, 1854. Professor Civil Engineering. 



Agriculture. 



THEORr OF agriculture. 



The objects of this course are to teach tlic principles of Agricultural Science 
ot the orjgm and composition of soils, the structure and food of plants and the 
paration of manures, ^ 



It includes an account 
composition and pre- 



PRJiCTICE OF .AGRICULTURE. 



The objects of this oonrse are to teach the young ngricultoist how practice may bo conducted in 
accordance with the principles of science, and the results of expericnci and to describe the melhoS 
?Z.iTl * fteoant of food may be profltably obtained from the soils of this country. It 

t employed m Ihs preparation of the soil for crops, draining irri- 
gation, &c., the history of the jjlants of the farm, and the economy of farm produce. ^ 



niSTORT AND DISEASES OF FARM ANIMALS. 

In this course the history, structoro, and Ireatmont of the animals of the farm, in health and diseate 
are described, and the relative value and economical preparation of the various substances used in 
lecding esplaiined. 

All the lectures in these eoui-ses require an extensive series of illustrations, and efforts have been 
made to obtain suitable collections of apparatus, models, i-c. ; a most valuable collection of drawings 
has been provided for the demonstration of the structure and forms of animals, and numerous speci- 
mens of seeds, &c., have been presented to the CoUege. As the history of the treatment and technical 
management of the flax plant, which aflTords the raw material of the staple manufacture of Ireland is 
regarded as an important department of the duties of an Agricultural Professor in Ulster, the chief 
seat of the flax industry, a complete series of flax implements and specimens has been placed in the 
museum. ‘ 

The Students are examined frequently during the session, and required to write abstracts of 
the lectures. By these means their atteution is secured, and their progress ascertained. Excursions 
are also made to implement and manure manufactories, and they attend the monthly meetings of the 
Chemico-Agricultural Society of Ulster, whicli are held in Belfast. 

The influence which the young men thus trained must, in future years, exercise on the agriculture 
of Ireland, may be expected to produce the most beneficial results. 



Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Department of Anatomy and Physiology comprises the lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, 
f *^11 Anatomy. The lectures on Anatomy and Physiology consist in the exhibition of care- 

fully dissected portions of the recent human body and of the bodies of other animals, and of anatomical 
preparations of the. more delicate structures, preserved in spirits of wine, and by various other mean^ 
and in the description of the forms, relatione, and intimate structure of all the organs of the body, 
and the explanation of the functions of every part. Comparative anatomy is largely used for the 
purpose of illustrating analogous structures and ^functions in man, and morbid preparations are 
employed in order to exhibit the changes of organization induced hy disease. Enlarged copies of 
microscopic drawings are also much employed in these lectures, as affording the best means of conveying 
to a large number of individuals, at the same time, a correct knowledge of minute anatomical structure. 
These lectures are given on the first five days of the week, and examinations of the Lecture Class are 
frequently held, and the answering recorded, 

B2 
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Practical Anatomy is understood to comprehend dissection of the dead body, and anatomical 
demonstrations. The dissections are carried on, under the superintendence of the Profes.sor of Anatomy 
and Physiology and the Demonstrator of Anatomy, during the 'whole week, at all convenient hours 
not occupied by lectures or demonstrations. Each Student is required to dissect, during the session, 
at least one-half of a subject, so that every portion of the body, the right aud left sides being, upon 
the whole, symmetrical, shall come under his observation. The bodies are so prepared, by a pre- 
serving process, that decomposition is ai-rested for a time sufficient to admit of the complete dissection 
of the several parts ; aud, since the opening of this College, no serious case lias occurred of any of 
those diseases which the dissection of unpreserved subjects so frequently produces. 

The anatomical demonstrations form a coui-se of instruction of a more cloineutary nature than the 
lectures on Anatomy aud Physiology. They deal more with the fonns arid positions of parts, iu 
reference to their anatomical and surgical relations, than with their intimate structure, functions, or 
horaologiosj and they are confined more stricUy to tiie human subject in its healthy or normal 
condition. Comparative Auntomy and Pathology not forming .any cousideiublc part of the coarse. 
They are given on the first five duj-.s of the week, aiul are interspersed with frequent examinations. 

The lectures on Anatomy and Physiology are given at Queen’s College, iu the vicinity of the museum 
containing the preparations required for their illustmti<in ; ^yllile, from the absence at the College of 
any ap.'irtments yliatevcr for the purposes of dissection and anatomical demonstration, these are 
carried on in a building hired for the purpose, at the di-stanco of a railo from the College. This building 
is in a damp and unwholesome! situation, confined in space, aud otherwise very unsuitable for the 
purposes to which it is applied. Its disUineo from the College involves much loss of time to 
students, in going to and fro, during the intervals of lectures, aud seriously curtails those portions 
which they would otherwise most profitably employ in acquiring, by dissection, sound aud jiractical 
anatomical knowledge. Frequent and urgunt applications have been made to the various governments 
which have hecn in power since the opening of the College in 1849, fur means to provide suitable 
anatomical apax-tmenU within the precincts of the College grounds, but hitherto without an-y satisfac- 
tory result. 



PiLVCTiCE OF Medicine. 

The class meets four times each week, from the first week of November to the last of tbc following 
April. An examination is held usually once a fortnight. The course cmbiucos the Principles of 
lufiaramation, Fevers, the diseases, organic and functional, of the viscera of the three great cavities 
of the human body. _ In treating of individual diseases, their pathology, semelology, letiolo^y, and 
treatment are the suhjecf.s chiefly dwelt on. "Wherever it is possible, pathology is illustmteif by the 
preparations afforded by our museum, by drawings and plates, or by recent specimens. It may bo 
added, that the Professor's present connexion with the Belfast General Hospital adds greatly to the 
means of making his course mote useful and interesting to Students. 



Theory and Practice of Surgery. 



Four lectures are delivered weekly during the Medical Session. An examination is held each day 
on the subject of the preceding day’s lecture. Each course comprises the following subjects ; 



Innamuiaticiu, 

Suppuration, 

Mortificatiou, 

Erysipelas, 

Burns, 

Ulcers, 

Wounds, 

Htemorrhage, 

Diseases of the Arteries, 

., "\'’eins, 

Fractures of Trunk and Extremities, 

„ Cranium, Injuries of the Brain aud 
Scalp, 

Dislocations, 

Diseases of the Joints, 



Diseases of the Bursae, 

„ Bone, benign aud malignant, 

„ tbe Jaws and Mouth, 

the Fiugers and Toes, 

„ Female Breast, 

„ Anus and Hcctmn, 

„ Testis, 

„ Hernia, 

„ Prostate, 

„ Bladder, 

„ Eyes, 

„ Larynx, 

Syphilis, 

Gonorrhuiaj 

Stricture. 



All the capital and minor operations are performed on the dead subject. 

Alexander Gordon, ii.d., Professor of Surgery. 

February 27, 18 j4. 



Materia Medica. 

This course Includes — 

Lst. Dietetics— a review of the difterent kinds of food used iu health and in disease. 

Smi. General phaxmacdog}', or the modes in which medicines act upon tho livinK or»anisln in a 
state of health. ° 

3rd. Therapeutics, or the modes in which medicines act as curative agents. 

4tli. Pharmacy. ® 

Olh. Special plianuncology, or the history, composition, uses, and modes of ndrainislerino medicinal 
agents for the cure of disea.se. 

The class meets four times each week, — an examination is held once every three weeks, 

Horatio A, Stewart. 
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Midwifery. 
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Lectures four times a week, during tbe six winter montbs, consist of following subjects 

Anatomy of the pelvis, so much as is required for midwifery. Its measurement and pelvimeters. 
Contents of the pelvis. The functions of the uterus in its virgin state. 

Conception — leugth of gestation — changes of the uterus and its appendages during gestation. 
Growth of child from its earliest seen form until its full parasitic size. 

Graafian vesicle and corpus luteuni. Feetus, its circulation, signs of maturity, weight, and length. 
Flural births. 

Proportiou of births and deaths of males to females. 

Superfmtation. 

Signs of pregnancy. 

Signs of approaching labour. 

Natural labour, its progress, also the positions and progress of child till its separation from its mother. 
Management of n.atural labour, including the arrangement of the hod and hed-room, and the proper 
dross and posture of the patient. 

Tedious labour, its causes and treatment. 

Labour requiring the use of instruiiieuta; their application taught on models in the class. 

Caesarean soetiou aud Scqulteau operation — how to prevent the fmtus from getting large in uterus. 
Fremature lal)our — how to bring it on, aud when it is necessary to do so. 

Cross-births and their treatment. 

Abortion — how to prevent it. 

Extra uterine feetations — how they occur, and their treatment. 

Ma.nagcnicut of women after delivery, and treatment of such accidents and diseases as occur at thb 
period. 

Management of children after birth, Avashing, dressing, food, &c., and the choice of a wet-nurse, and 
treatment of such accidents as take place at this period, or soon after. 

Practical midwifery taught by pupils attending patients in their own houses aud in the Lying-in- 
Hospital. 



Medical Jurisprudence. 

The lectures in this course are delivered twice weekly during six mouths. ^ They include au account 
of the history and chemical investigation of poisons, aud of the various subjects respecting which the 
evidence and assistance of Medical Practitioners may be required in Courts of Law. Experimental 
illustrations of the methods to be pursued in mcdico-legal inquiries are given, and frequent examin^ 
tions held to teat the progress of the Students. No salary has been allocated to the Teacher of this 
Department, and the duties, at the request of the Council, have, since the opening of the College, been 
performed by Dr. Hodges. 



English Law. 

The Professor of English Law, in conducting his department, has constantly kept in view the object 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in recommending the foundation of Chairs in Law 
in connexion Avith the Queen’s Colleges, which, as they stated in their Report on Le^l Education, was 
not so much to prepare candidates for the Ear, as to raise the standard of legal attainments amongst 
local practitioners, and especially to proA'ide opportunities of legal education to qualify persons 
intended to fill administrative situations not strictly legal — a policy which lias been .since followed up 
by the Legislature couferring privileges, by way of inducement, on candidates for the profession of 
attorney and solicitor, who shall avail themselves of these Schools of Luav. 

The course of the first year, in this department, comprehends the elements of real and personal 
property, with the principles of conveyancing ; that of the second consists of an introduction to the 
principles and pmctice of Courts of Equity and the law of bankruptcy; tbe third course includes the 
common law .os incident to contracts, the nature and form of remedies by civil action, and an outline 
of criminal law, theoretical aud administrative, which last completes the curriculum of iustruction 
required for the attainment of tho Diploma of Elementary Law in the Queen’s TJniA'ersity. The studies 
prescribed for Students of tho fourth year to qualify them for the Degree of LL.B., embrace a more 
extended and detailed course of the subjects already enumerated, including the law of aviUs, powers, 
evidence, and procedure. _ _ 

The lectures are made auxiliary to tho coteniporaueous studies directed, aud are accompanied by 
interrogation, independcut of the general examination and that for honors. Such books, cases, and 
decisions, and portions of treatises are pointed out for reading ns are considered by the Professor most 
useful in elucidating a branch of learning which is scarcely famished with books exclusively intended 
for instruction ; and no efforts have been spared to point out the peculiarities of the law in Ireland, 
whether proceeding from statutes or inhereut diversity of practice, or to direct attention to the recent 
changes Avhich have been introduced into the course of procedure. 

From the first opening of the College to the present time the successive classes have spontaneously 
applied themselves with assiduity aud jiersevcrance to the various subjects of legal instruction, 
several non-matriculated Students have, from time to time, availed themselves of the privilege affords 
by the College ordinances, of attending detached courses of the lectures on selected subjects; while 
the only disappointment manifested is at the meagre supply of law hooks to be found in tbe Library, 
a want which embarrasses both Professor and Student. 
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Under these circumatancce, the Professor is ratified at hpino- • .1 

Faculty of Law has fully realized the object of S founders '^.’^rance that the 

beaeflfs ensue upon the adoption 'r “ 

miltee of the House of Oommous, tLt a pifeelS ZnU be ■ “fsaa‘«>n made by the same Oom- 
oiYil seryice, not of a purely lewl natareCho Zid S f” situations in the 

those institulions-a rule rfhicf would fily accord tfth thTprinllSeM d°mvn*f 
another Committee in relation to the civil service. ^ n in a recent report of 

EcHtra MoLYJKm, Professor of English law. 



Jdrispmdence and PoLmcAi, Economy. 

Haying been appointed on the 10th October 1853 r March, d. 1854. 

nty first duties were to conduct the following iantinations 

""S' l=t:«o2r-'" Krst Tear Law Students; in OWl 

ship in Political Economy and Jurisprudence : Senior SchotaUp L Arts 
The Students who were examined had Dreuared t . . 

but, notwithstanding the disadvantage to which they were thus'^snfrT^t^^^^ predecessor ; 
raOy, and m some cases highly, meritorious exposed, their answering was geue- 

At the same time with the aboyo examinations my lectures commenced with the foUoiving classes , 
First 1 ear Law Stude)tis — In Jurisprudence. ° 

Second Tear Zaic Siiidents—Civil Law. 

UrtiJ- Zaio 5'toc?e«ts— Constitutional, Colonial *• it 

HW IW Art, ■ Ota Political Econon,^ 

Advanced Class — Political Economy and Jurisprudence. 

It has been my usual course to deliver a written lecture and f • • 

Lon of some text-book, during the hour of attendance of oS dl T?T Vot- 

December to the Christmas recess, 1853, and a-Jain fm», *i c a , • i ^^st week of 

25th, 1854, the ahore classes hay^ (beslirtatiug uZ S mylySt^ '? 

future examinations,) read with me, and been examined on the followfo" workrif*^^ purpose of 

Year laid Students (Jurisprudence) Selectimic f>.Ar.a -n , t, , 

h. Hancock, Esq. ; and licddie’s Inqiiries in the ScSnce^,'l”T ’ ly Wm. 

feorf Pear iuwAWeute (Civil law)-6ihbon's Ch,T v 

mentarios on the Modem Civil lawu Chapter on Lonian Law ; port of Bowyer’s Oom- 

Amiit/j rear Xa«.,S}a*„(s (Constitutional, Colonial and Tvts. .■ it , 
and Constitutional History ; Do Lolme on the bonrttatTorirM^^^^^ ^ges 

verument of Dependencies ; Eeddie on International law ’ ^ i I'™ the G„- 

n,rd Tern- Cb^ m Arts (Political Economy and Jnrlsumdonml u ■ , m 
Economy. ^ J "™I'rtulcnco)_Semor’s Treatise on Political 

Political Economy, and Husfe^ Walh ®‘e™t Mill’s Elements of 

of DecenTber, 1853, and p'ehmfry to“ Mareh'itlf, by the above classes in the months 

ll 

and Professt ?”3sprXnceSS^^^^ 



First Year Law Students, 

Second Year Law Stiidenfs 
Fourth Year Law Students, ' ’ 



EEPOET OP THE BEAN OF PvESIDENCES 
R2E0EY Of the dean of 

for the accommod.ition of one class to appoint a second ® ^ found it necessaiy 

‘^1 <=-iness of the Genera, 

supply that omission for session 1S52-3 Residences, I now proceed to 
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Sed*'"' “■ ; ““<1 it M my oonviotion tlmt no cause of complaint 

I must also, in justice, state tint I unitomlv leceived the most satlstactory accounts of the various 
lodging houses in which the Students wore located. With respect to the present session, ISoW I 
am happy to add, that, up to this date, my intercourse with the Students has hecn most satisfaetoiv 
I may, perhaps, he permitted to present the following case as a ground of this satisfaction 

Owing to an nnavoidahle engagement on my usual day of attendance as Dean of Eesldenres T 
requested the Stndente of that department to meet on a different day of the week with those of the 
same standing m the Theological Classes. And it is peculiarly pleasing to add that, between those 
who wore studying tor the ministry and those looking to secular professions, I could not make a d£ 
tmotion. My examination was both a minute and an extensive one, upon Old Testament historv 
and 1 faaTe not, at any time, witnessed superior answering. 

I have to reiiort, as for last year, most favonrahly as to the conduct of the Students, and the mana»e. 
meat of the lodging liouses. ’ '=Luj,ud,j.e 



The Very Rev. the President, Queen’s College, Belfast. 



H. Cooke. 



Ekport of the Non-Subsoribino Pkesbyteiilin Dban of Sesidesces, Queen’s CoUe<re. 

Windsor, Belfast, Pehrnary IS, 185i. 

Sib,— I n comphance with your request, conveyed to me by the Eegistrar, I have the honour to 
report, as Dean of Residences for the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians of Ireland, that durin» the nast 
and present session my duties have been dbeharged, to the best of my ability, in strict a°ccordance 
with the Statute for the Govei-nment and Discipline of the Queen’s ColJer'e, Belfast.” 

I iiave visited tljo Students at their residences whenever it app^red to me to be necessary held 
private and social intercourse with them, and delivered to them religious instruction. 

They all attend regidarly at public worship, either in my own church, or in other churches of the 
same denomiuation m Belfast. 

From my personal knowledge of the Students, I deem myself not incompetent to form a iudament 
of their characters— mtellectuaUy morally, and religiously and I am happy in the conviction that 
there IS not one of them all to whom exception could be taken in the above particulars, whilst of 
some 1 anticipate that, ero long, they will be found occupying places of much social influence, dis- 
charging with ability their duties as citizens and men of science, and extending the reputation of that 
tjoUegc where they obtained their education. 

I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Jonx Poeteh, 

Dean of Residences for the Non-Subscribiug 

gr, T> T. TT , .V Presbyterians of Ireland. 

To bhe Pkcv. Dr. Henry, President, Queen’s College. 



Report of the Episcopal Dean of Residences, Queen’s College. 

Rectory, Magheralln, February 21, 1854, 

Mt dear !3ir, — 1 have had a letter from the Registrar, requesting me to send you my Report of 
®°^duct of the Students committed to my charge as Episcopal Dean of Residences. 

I have^re^ularly visited the licensed boarding-houses, and am most happy to report that the conduct 
of the Students has been unifomily unexceptionable. I have reason, also, to believe tliat their 
attendance at church on the Lord’s Dav is rocrular. 

It aflbrda me much pleasure to be able to say that the attendance on my Theological Lectures— 
delivered every Thursday during Term — is most satisfactoryj even of those Students whose 
age or residence exempts them from attendance, their attention during lecture marks the interest they 
appear to take in the subjects brought under their consideration. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

m -n rw TT Henry Mubtht. 

Ihe Key. P. S. Henry, d.d., President of Queen’s College, Belfast-. 



Report of the Wesleyan Dean of Residences, Queen’s College, 

Belfast, March 17, 1854. 

My dear Sir, — As I was from home at the time your former note arrived respecting the Students 
of the College here, this will form my apology for not replying at once. This very day I intended 
to call and explain with respect to the Students of this College who come immediately under jny 
charge as Dean of Residences, I am happy to be able to report in a favourable manner. Some of 
them are remarkable not only for steady, moral conduct, but for attention to religious duties, and a 
wish to make themselves useful to others, especially on the Sabbath day. It is pleasing to know that 
while they have pursued their secular studies with great attention and earnestness in the six day^ 
even these things have been laid aside on the sevento for the contemplation of higher studies and the 
exercise of those services which the Author of our being requires from man. I might report more 
minutely, but this contains all that is necessary on the snbject. 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 

Daniel Maoayee. 

Rev. P. S. Henry, d.d. • ' “ 
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AID REQUIRED FOR LIBRARY, MUSEUMS, AND THE BUILDING OP ANATOMICAL 
ROOMS. 

After the repeated and urgGnt applications which had been made to Govern- 
ment for increased grants for the Colleges, great disappointment was felt last 
year, by all the authorities, that these appeals had not been responded to. The 
question having, two years ago, been referred to the Senate of the Queen’s 
University, and that body having unanimously and strongly supported the appli- 
cation, finst by a recommendation, and afterwards by a repetition of it, there was 
every reason to hope that, during the last Session, grants so imperatively 
demanded for the public service would have been made. A confident hope at 
present exists that the necessary supplies may not longer be w itlihcld ; and, in 
order, if possible, to strengthen the case, the Senate of the University has again, 
during this winter, drawn the attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the subject. 

The two annexed documents— the one a Memorial to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant from the Council of the College, dated November G, 1S53 ; and the 
other a letter from myself to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, dated 10th of 
February, 1S54 briefly set forth the points of this most urgent case — a case in- 
volving almost the existence of the Colleges. 



TO CIS EXCELLENCY THE EARL OF ST. GERJIANS, LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. 

The MEuoaiiL of the CouNcir. of Queen’s College, Belfast, on behalf of the College. 

Mat it Please Youn Escellenct — 

Before tlie opemns of tlw Queerfs Oollwes, now some years ago, the Boonl of Presidents and 
Tiee-Pres.dent, appointed by Lord Heylcsbury, and continacd aflenvards by Lord Ckrendon 
availed theinselyes, os it appears by various doemnents, of the position vliioli they then occontod to 

Libmries. Mfsenma 

eand Laboratories of the Colleges, embracing tile several departments of Arts, Medicine Law Eirai’ 

nering and Agncultnre, m the new aovernnieiital Institutions ' 

Tho detemiontion of her Majesty's advisers to raise the Colleges to the ranh of a ITnivcrsitv 
S'tacrcVSrnS^^mcy^ ' lee-Presidents to press this subject on the attention of these authorities 

The Comieil of this Collcgo have safHcicnt reason to believe that towards tho period of the inau- 
guration of the tollegos, iiord Olareudon, now the permanent Chancellor of the Queen’s Diiiversitv 
in Ire and, fully concaiTed m, and strongly supported, tlie views of tho Presidential Board on tlik 

rlisappoiutniciit that tlio nmisnal pressure on the 

Treasury, arising from the fainme m Ireland, restricted for the time the grants that were made for 
outfit to the small and inadequate sum of £4,000 to eacli Coticie. 

The Council of this Colic, gc, after four years’ experience, now avmro')f>!i "vnnv . i 

rcspeetfnlly and carnertly imidoring your consideration of their strong and rinited tesliinonv regard 
ing the necessity winch they feel for additional grants, to enaWo tliein ami tl.e Profess„rr,7the*Col 
le^o to discharge their several duties in a manner satisfactory and ercditalile to thcniselTes ami bone 
ficial to the country. They do not think it necessary to porlienlarizc all the points of aiiiieal which 
have already liecn vanonsly made since the opening of the Colleges, in oBioiil doeiiiiioiiL addresser 
to successive Gevernmeiits, urging the impolicy of leaving timse infant in la addressed 

directly connected with and under the contbl of tlie State; without the propel- means o rfScy 
which m the present advanced and rapidly progre.ssing state of science, aU C»llo<ro. coiHistln- of To 
many departments requn-es to sustain its character and promote learniii/; and llicv Sol Sli/ve^ 

irresistible reasons for not longer delaying grants so essential ®to perfect Colleges and 

object of then- establishment The representalions thus made have received ninoh cot^rati™ ^ 

your Excelleucy, wlnlst you liave availed yourself of ail the opnortnnitios afforH,a,i “T- 

self fully acquainted with the Collegiate .system and its operations as well as with 

the Qaeen's Bniversity in Ireland.*’ And again, your ELell™ey did not Si 

attention of the Lords of the Treasury to the unanimous and most favourable Report of the^Infte 

of the Queen s University upon the required grants— a Report which resultfxl froirTo 

made by Lord Derby and his administrationfof the whole question to that body, with fhfyiew^ 

fete l7?nriia„m‘’.;r“’ «f proplgTucf 

, The Oonncil however, baying experienced great disappointment that their strong Kenort nroeeed 
mg from a body so intimately acquainted with the requirements of the CoHeges, LdTustS by 
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yom- Escollency’s ropomineudation, has been hitherto aliowcd by her Majesty’s Goronmientto remain 
unnotieed, now feel inipellctl to address this Memorial to your Excellency, imploring yon, as the 
Patroa of tlic infant Colleges in Ireland, to adopt such meastivcs as may appear to yon right for having 
proper oifoct given to the opinions and suggestions of the Senate, ihtri»f/ the fuiihcomino Ses$ion of 
Pm liamcnt. 

Tho Council, consisting chiefly of Professors of the College, elected annually by their cclleacnes 
in their respective Faculties, as they have the best opportunity of knntving -what supplies of hooks 
objects, and apparatus are essential to carry oat a eoinprdiensivc cnllegitite scheme, are the first to 
feel how much they themselves, with the SLudeius and the College, suller <nsadvantagc from the want 
of those, wiicn left to cope with other Universities which, through various sources, are enabled annn- 
ally to conii\iaad the netv and special productions of literatuie and science. 

To enter into avguuioiita to prove to year Excellency (well iustrncted as you arc on the subject) 
that a College destitute of rosourcos for procuring the, sc yearly sup])He.s must hccouie utterly incom- 
plete, and fall, in a short time, far liohiml the march of .scientific investigation and discovery, the 
Council fool to he unnecessaiy. 

Tlicy only further ask your Excellency to he jdeased to bear in mind the special purposes for 
which the several grants are required. They arc imlisp.'i'npuhle for the yearly increase and mainten- 
ance of the several Libraries, Slusemn.s, and .sct.s of Pliilrjsophical A])paratns, and for the annual 
cxpense.s of the College. "Without euamerating in detail tlic sevcml ohjocts ami hraiichea of science 
to which these grants are to be applied, the Couneil rccjncst y(uir Excellency’s attention to the Edu 
mate refen-ed to in the Eeporb of the Senate of the Queen’s Uuivei-sity, and recommended by that 
body. 

Your Excellency will remember that no provision whatover wus made in the Act establishing the 
Colleges, either for the outfit and support of the .above iiBuiormis departments, or for the current 
expenses of these Institutions. The latter — namely, contingencies of the College — have hitherto been 
met by charging on the Students an injurious and obnoxious fee, which, in so far, defeats the object 
of affording a cheap education to the people of Ireland. It is, therefore, intended that, through the 
proposed sum for current expenses, as above, this fee shoiihi he reduced to a very small amount, and 
thereby materially to relievo the Students from pecuniary burdens not imposed t>y other Colleges. 

The Council take leave to draw your Excellency’s attention to applications t£at have been fre- 
quently and urgently made to Government for a special building grant of £3,000, for erecting Ana^ 
tomical and Dissecting Booms on the grounds of this College itself, and which have been equally 
sanctioned by the rccommeudation of the Senate. The non-existence of such apartments has hitherto 
been seriously detrimental to the Medical School, a most important department of the College, inas- 
much as the hired Dissecting Rooms in the Academical Institution are distant a mile from the Col- 
lege, causing a most inconvenient separation between the subjects of dissection and the objects of 
illnsliution contained in the Collegiate Museum. 

The lettei-s aud memorials of Dr. Carlile, the Professor of Anatomy, already published in the docu- 
ments which are before your Excellency and the Government, show the gi-eat injury which arises to 
the College from the Dissecting Rooms not being in juxta-position with the other medical apartments, 
as thu.s the toil and anxiety of Professors is greatly increased ; whilst some Students are induced to 
resort to other Colleges, in which the inconvenience, and exposure in winter, of daily visiting nume- 
rous lecture rooms so far apart from one another do not exist. 

The rent of these distant apartments has hilhortoheen defrayed out of the £4,000 originally granted 
for the collegiate outfit ■, and this sum, as is known to the Lords of the Treasury, is now so nearly 
exhausted, that their Lordships were with difficulty persuaded to continue the payment for the pre- 
sent Session. 

These views the Council have the honour of submitting to your Excellency, fully confident that, as 
one of the founders of the Colleges, you will interpose yourjiigh influence to sustain those Institutions, 
at a period when the expressed determination of Government to continue to them its fostering care, 
and increase their efficiency, will he productive of the most important public results. 

(Signed on behalf of the College), 

P. SntnmnAM IlENaT, n.n., President. 

TnoMAS Akdbews, m.d., "Vice-President. 

Geo. L. Cbaik, a.m., Doan of Literary Division of Faculty of Arts. 

G. Dickie, m.d., 

H. Carlile, m.d., Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 

Echlin Molxxeux, Dean of Facnlty of Law. 

Queen’s College, Belfast, November 6, 1853. 



Queen’s College, Bel&st, 
10th February, 1854. 

Sir, — In reference to the renewed application of the Queen’s University in Ireland, in support of 
the grants required by the three Colleges, which that body aggregates, permit me to have the honour, 
whilst avoiding, for the sake of your time, a recapitulation of the grounds of appeal set forth in the 
memorials before you, to indicate in the fewest possible words, two or three points of which you, as 
thoroughly acquainted with collegiate matters, wHl feel the force and application. 

1st. The repeated recommendation of the Senate of the University affords, I conceive, a sufficient 
and satisfactory basis for any Government to appeal to, in support of their encouragement of Govem- 
niental Institutions. 

2nd. Aa head of this College, I am daily distre.ssed by the complaints of eminent Professors in 
Medicine, Arte, and Law, that whilst their limited incomes prevent them from purchasing a book or 
object of illustration, the College cannot now command a single publication, ^ any Mnd, to enable 
them to keep pace with the advancement of science. _ . • t 

3rd. These Professors have been brought, many of them, from the chief scats of science in the 
three kingdoms ; and the contrast between the facilities which led them, aa students, to eminence, 

C 
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st‘SiSS“3S^ 

bef(.re you, iis irell a,s to tlie tcstiiiJlnv of .4^ John fen? ^ ^ ° attention to the sti-onir evideitrc 

I have the honour to be. Sir, witli the highest rcpect, your most faithful Servant, 

P. SuuLnnAM Henev. 

For a statemoat of the degrees taken by the Students of this College in Arts 

honnm“l l“ f University Exhibitions whieh they gained after an 
honomable and diracult contest vith those of the Colleges of Cork and Gahvay 
1 Im e to refer to the Report of the Senate of the Queen’s University 

College nftords full mformatiou m every matter of detail regarding the Com-ses 
owCrre t !’ Scholarships. Ac. and also contains 

r^efe‘e:r ■" *>'- 

duHL:L.:“' " ™o^t 

P- Shuldham Henry, d.d. 

Queen’s College. Belfast, Fresident. 

1st May, 1834. 
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